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General  History  in  the  High  School! 


BY  MARY  SHELDON  BARNES. 


“  The  essence  of  the  historical  method  is  to  understand  through  inves¬ 
tigation  —  Droysen. 

THE  teacher  of  history  in  the  High  School  has  ever  before  his  eyes 
the  two  horns  of  his  dilemma ;  on  the  one  hand,  history  in  the 
High  School  must  still  partake  of  the  nature  of  general  information  ; 
on  the  other,  the  method  of  presenting  it  should  be  concrete  enough 
to  develop  a  certain  amount  of  historic  sense.  The  every-day  world 
demands  that  he  shall  give  his  student  some  clear  notion  of  what 
Greek,  Roman,  Jew,  Kelt,  and  Teuton  each  have  done  to  change  the 
howling  wilderness  of  prehistoric  Europe  into  the  civilized  centre  of 
the  world ;  demands,  beyond  that,  a  good  clear  view  of  the  history  and 
meaning  of  our  own  America.  Then  comes  the  Republic  with  her  de¬ 
mand  for  a  thoughtful  citizen,  who  can  read  the  history  of  to-day,  and 
shape  the  policy  of  the  morrow  from  the  rough-hewn  logic  of  fact,  the 
endless  prattle  of  the  press,  the  stirring  words  of  living  men,  the  creak¬ 
ing,  heavy  machinery  of  government.  Neither  demand  can  he  gainsay ; 
how  can  he  meet  both  ?  One  demands  generalities  which  are  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  every  scholar ;  the  other,  fresh  and  independent  study  of 
historic  detail  from  historic  sources. 

It  would  seem  at  first  as  if  there  were  no  compromise ;  as  if  the  gen¬ 
eralities  must  be  learned  by  heart  and  the  detail  on  which  they  rest 
take  n  for  granted,  or  as  if  the  method  of  research  must  lead  endlessly 
on,  until  the  student  is  assured  of  his  ignorance  of  the  campaigns  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  landfall  of  Columbus.  The  former  method  leaves 
him  dogmatic  and  conceited;  the  latter  sceptical  and  discouraged. 
Thfj  former  leaves  him  with  no  proper  conception  of  the  living  reality 
of  the  historic  woiid,  of  the  labor  which  its  discoveries  involve,  or  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rest ;  the  latter  leaves  him  too  often  without 
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one  single  commanding  view  of  that  divine  unit  of  historic  progress, 
which  draws  to  itself  ever  widening  areas  of  land  and  folk. 

Hard  as  the  problem  is,  I  have  come  to  think  that  there  is  a  solution 
for  it ;  that  the  solution  lies  perhaps  here,  in  teaching  the  general  truth 
through  the  special  fact ,  and  in  making  each  individual  pupil  judge  the 
special  fact  for  himself  in  its  general  aspects . 

I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  two  or  three  examples.  Suppose  the 
topic  in  hand  to  be  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  America;  first  of  all, 
what  are  the  general  facts  we  wish  to  impart  in  regard  to  these  events? 
We  will  say,  —  the  lands  and  seas  opened  by  Spanish  exploration,  the 
time  over  which  it  extended,  the  motives  and  characters  of  the  ex¬ 
plorers,  their  relations  to  the  natives.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  one  can  teach  these  points;  one  is,  to  have  the  pupil  read  or 
recite,  either  verbatim,  or  preferably,  in  his  own  language,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  some  such  paragraph  as  this:  —  “The  Spanish  discoveries 
began  with  Columbus,  and  during  the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
had  covered  the  length  of  the  American  coast  from  Newfoundland  to 
Patagonia  on  the  east,  and  from  Chili  to  Upper  California  on  the 
west.  The  discoverers  were  either  Italian  or  Portuguese  sailors, 
trained  from  boyhood  to  the  boldest  navigation  of  their  time,  —  or 
Spanish  cavaliers,  trained  in  court  and  camp,  men  of  dauntless  courage, 
of  boundless  energy  and  determined  will,  but  cruel  and  perfidious  in 
their  relations  with  the  natives ;  ever  drawn  on  from  region  to  region 
by  the  love  of  gold,  and  the  wish  to  gain  new  realms  for  the  king  and 
the  Church.  Their  settlements  were  precarious  and  their  lives  ad¬ 
venturous.” 

This  is  the  one  way ;  to  give  the  generalities  just  as  they  stand,  the 
accepted  commonplaces  of  history,  and  wait  for  time  and  chance  to 
make  their  meaning  clear.  The  other  way  is  to  give  into  the  hapds 
of  the  student,  a  collection  of  concrete  materials  in  which  he  himself 
may  read  these  general  facts.  A  desirable  collection  would  be  as 
follows :  —  First ,  the  pictures  of  a  cavalier  and  a  friar ;  these  are 
simply  to  give  objective  reality  to  the  men  with  whom  he  is  to  djeal 
and  may  be  dismissed  with  this  remark ;  —  Second ,  a  bare  chronolog¬ 
ical  list  of  discoveries,  each  item  reading  something  as  follows:)  — 
1492,  Columbus,  a  Genoese  captain,  sailing  in  service  of  the  king  j  of 
Spain,  to  find  a  western  way  to  India,  discovers  some  of  the  Wfest 
Indian  islands;  from  such  a  list  the  student  can  see  for  himself  of 
what  occupation  and  rank  the  discoverers  were,  in  whose  behalf  j  he 
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discoveries  were  made,  what  area  they  covered,  and  the  time  they 
took;  —  Third ,  extracts  from  the  letters  and  narratives  of  the  time. 
Let  him  read  from  the  narrative  of  The  Gentleman  of  Elvas ,  one  of 
the  companions  of  De  Soto,  how  on  reaching  Florida,  De  Soto  at  once 
began  to  ask  the  Indians  “if  they  knew  .  .  .  any  rich  country  where 
there  was  gold  or  silver  ”  ;  how  they  told  him  that  “  towards  the  west, 
there  was  a  province  —  called  Cale  —  where  the  most  part  of  the  year 
was  summer,  and  that  there  was  much  gold  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  these  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Cale  did  wear  hats  of  gold  ” ;  how  then  De  Soto,  with  all  his 
men,  “  took  the  way  to  Cale,”  but  when  he  came  thither,  “  found  the 
town  without  people,  and  his  own  men  were  sore  vexed  with  hunger 
and  evil  ways,  because  the  country  was  very  barren  of  maize,  low,  and 
full  of  water,  bogs,  and  thick  woods  ;  and  the  victuals  they  had  brought 
with  them  .  .  .  were  spent.”  Or,  read  this  from  Las  Casas :  — 

“  The  main  care  was  to  send  the  men  to4 work  in  the  gold  mines  and 
to  send  the  women  to  till  the  ground ;  the  men  perished  in  the  gold 
mines  with  hunger  and  labor,  the  women  perished  in  the  fields,  and  as 
for  the  blows  which  they  gave  them  with  whips,  cudgels,  and  their  fists 
—  I  can  hardly  be  able  to  make  a  narration  of  those  things.” 

From  such  extracts  as  these,  one  makes  the  nearest  possible  ap¬ 
proach  to  speech  with  the  time  itself,  comes  to  understand  how  the 
actors  themselves  thought  and  felt  and  did,  —  in  other  words,  one 
gains  historic  sympathy,  that  prime  requisite  to  historic  understanding. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  step,  to  give  the  student  a  little  collection  of 
historic  data,  and  extracts  from  contemporary  sources,  together  with 
few  questions  within  his  power  to  answer  from  these  materials.  Then 
let  him  go  by  himself,  like  Agassiz’s  famous  student  with  the  fish,  to 
see  what  he  can  see.  The  work  of  the  class-room  is  to  collect,  criti¬ 
cise,  and  summarize  the  individual  results  into  those  same  general 
statements  which,  after  all,  must  finally  remain  in  the  mind,  but  which 
must  depend  for  their  living  reality  on  the  special  fact. 

For  instance  again,  if  I  wanted  to  teach  the  great  differences  between 
the  military  system  of  mediaeval  Europe  and  modern  times,  I  should 
give  my  pupil  two  photographs ;  —  one  of  a  thirteenth  century  castle, 
islanded  by  a  pioat,  beset  by  high,  blind  walls,  watching  the  world 
cautiously  from  narrow  loopholes,  or  from  lofty  towers ;  and  one  of  a 
modern  English  country-house,  inviting  approach  through  sunny  vistas 
arid  flower-set  lawns,  while  its  walls  smile  welcome  from  many  a  gen¬ 
erous  window  and  door;  —  and  I  would  ask  —  “How  does  it  happen 
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that  the  thirteenth  century  man  built  such  a  house  as  this,  while  we 
build  houses  like  these?11  —  and  after  some  reflection,  the  pupil  will  see 
that  the  castle  must  have  been  built  by  a  man  who  feared  enemies  from 
whom  he  must  defend  himself  in  his  own  house,  while  the  country- 
house  was  built  by  a  man  who  lived  in  peace  and  was  taken  care  of. 
That  is  the  point,  and  the  photographs  teach  it  better  than  words,  and 
are  remembered  longer. 

One  illustration  more,  of  still  a  different  kind ;  supposing  it  is  the 
character  of  a  civilization  that  you  wish  to  impress, — what  are  your 
realities  here?  The  lives,  the  deeds,  the  works  of  men.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  century  after  the  so-called  fall  of  Rome ;  how  can  you 
manage  to  impress  the  character  of  this  obscure,  difficult,  but  important 
period  upon  the  minds  of  your  pupils?  Here  again,  the  list  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  The  bare  alphabetic  list  of  the  famous  names  of 
those  obscure  centuries,  with  a  brief  note  of  birth  and  circumstance, , 
work  done,  and  language  used,  —  will  tell  a  strong  story.  Such  a  list 
is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  short  biographies,  and  will  read  something- 
like  this :  — 


Name. 

Birth  and  Circumstance. 

Deeds  and  Works. 

Language 

used. 

Augustine,  St. 

Roman  monk;  first  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

Missionary  to  Britain,  which 
he  enters  with  a  band 
of  monks,  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great;  con¬ 
verts  the  king  of  Kent 
and  his  people. 

Latin. 

Belisarius. 

Thracian ;  of  obscure  birth ; 
general  of  Justinian. 

Recovers  temporarily  for  the 
East,  Italy,  Africa,  South 
Spain,  beating  back  Goths 
and  Vandals. 

Latin. 

Benedict,  St. 

Italian;  of  wealthy  and 
noble  family ;  hermit. 

Eloquent  preacher;  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Benedictine 
monks,  and  of  many  mon¬ 
asteries,  notably  that  of 
Monte  Cassino,  near  Rome. 

Latin. 

Cassiodorus. 

South  Italian  ;  of  wealthy 
and  noble  family  ;  min¬ 
ister  of  Odovaker  and 
Theodoric ;  afterwards, 
Benedictine  monk. 

Author  of  philosophic  and 
historic  works  and  letters; 
founds  a  monastery,  for 
which  he  collects  a  fine 
library  of  manuscripts. 

Latin. 

Clovis. 

War-chief  and  king  of  a 
great  band  of  Franks. 

Conqueror  of  Visigoth  and 
Burgundian. 

Barbarous 

Latin. 

So  the  list  goes  on  through  monks  and  warriors  to  the  end.  With 
the  list  before  him  the  student  goes  to  work,  and  finds  two  conspicuous 
facts;  —  one,  the  spread  of  Christianity  without  the  empire,  the  other, 
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the  spread  of  barbarian  power  within.  He  sees  that  the  great  men  of 
the  age  are  warrior-barbarians  or  civilizing  monks ;  that  with  the  latter 
go  the  Latin  language,  the  beginnings  of  art,  literature,  and  law ;  that 
all  over  Europe  they  are  fixing  little  centres  of  civilization ;  he  sees 
that  it  is  a  shifting,  settling  age,  that  its  heroes  are  the  conquering  war- 
chief  and  the  ascetic  monk ;  so  much  for  what  the  list  can  teach ;  add 
now,  on  the  one  hand,  that  rough  old  song  of  Lodbrok,  each  stanza 
ending  with  the  barbarous  war-cry,  —  “we  hewed  with  our  swords,11  — 
in  that  short  but  telling  original,  the  barbarian  speaks  for  himself,  the 
brave,  but  untamed  Teuton.  Add  for  the  other  aspect  of  the  time,  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome  :  — 

“I  sat  alone  ;  I  was  filled  with  bitterness ;  my  limbs  were  uncomely 
and  rough  with  sackcloth,  and  my  squalid  skin  became  as  rough  as  an 
Ethiopian’s.  Every  day  I  was  in  tears  and  groans ;  and  if  ever  the 
sleep  which  hung  upon  my  eyelids  overcame  my  resistance,  I  knocked 
against  the  ground  my  bare  bones,  which  scarce  clung  together.  I  say 
nothing  of  my  meat  and  drink,  since  the  monks  even  when  sick  use 
cold  water,  and  it  is  thought  a  luxury  if  they  ever  partake  of  cooked 
food.  Through  fear  of  hell,  I  had  condemned  myself  to  prison  ;  I  had 
scorpions  and  wild  beasts  for  my  only  companions.  .  .  .  My  face  was 
white  with  fasting,  my  body  was  cold ;  the  man,  within  his  own  flesh, 
was  dead  before  his  time.” 

In  this  brief  extract  your  pupil  may  discover  and  touch,  as  it  were, 
the  very  soul  of  the  ascetic,  —  his  manner  of  life,  his  fears,  his  hopes. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  method  are,  that  it  brings  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  into  contact  with  life-giving  reality  and  trains  him  to  think;  to 
see  in  the  form,  the  home  of  the  advancing  spirit ;  to  see  in  the  word 
and  act  the  force  and  quality  of  character.  Leonidas  dying  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae  is  the  embodiment  of  Sparta,  —  the  brave,  obedient,  laconic 
warrior;  when  Socrates  says,  “  The  proper  jewels  of  the  soul  are  tem¬ 
perance  and  justice,  courage,  nobility,  and  truth,11  you  see  the  blossom 
of  a  long  growth  of  philosophic  thought.  When  you  hear  the  Romans 
of  the  empire  address  their  emperor  as  “  lord  and  master,”  “  your  eter¬ 
nity,”  and  “your  magnificence,”  while  that  emperor  is  at  the  same  time 
the  public  example  of  every  weakness  and  vice,  how  much  farther  must 
you  go  to  learn  that  here  you  have  a  despot  and  his  slaves  ?  Look  at 
the  mediaeval  cathedral,  towering  high  above  all  else,  the  work  of  cen¬ 
turies,  adorned  with  every  art ;  there  you  have  in  visible  form,  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  church  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  you  must  hear 
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Wiclif  too,  and  the  witty  author  of  Reynard  the  Fox ,  and  then  you  shall 
know  that  within  the  bosom  of  that  rich,  aesthetic,  cathedral-building 
power,  beats  a  discontented,  restless  heart  that  threatens  deeds  anon. 

What  should  be  insisted  on  is  that  our  pupil's  do,  as  far  as  possible, 
hear  and  see  the  very  products  of  the  time  and  people ;  that  they  form 
their  own  opinions  at  this  fountain-head  of  reality  before  they  hear  or 
know  the  opinions  of  another ;  but  when  they  have  once  done  it,  the 
wide  world  of  men  and  books  and  action  will  open  to  them  as  never 
before. 

But  how  can  we  get  such  original  materials  into  the  hands  of  our 
pupils?  That  is  the  main  question.  In  Germany  and  France  they 
have  answered  it  pretty  completely  by  popularly  compiled  collections 
of  original  documents  and  narratives ;  even  in  our  own  country,  such 
reprints  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance.  Still,  the  teacher 
must  largely  depend  on  his  own  exertions,  and  the  local  library.  But 
if  the  teacher  keeps  his  eyes  open,  he  will  find,  now  a  picture,  now  an 
extract,  pamphlet,  or  booklet,  and,  before  he  knows  it,  will  have  quite 
a  serviceable  little  collection.  Even  Plutarch  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  are  better  than  nothing,  and  it  is  a  good  starting-point 
to  know  what  you  would  do  if  you  could. 

But  it  takes  more  time?  good  friend,  it  does ;  and  it  takes  more  time 
to  solve  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  than  to  read  its  answer ;  and  more 
time  to  read  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  than  to  read  that  Shakespeare  was 
the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  the  ages ;  and  more  time,  finally,  to  read 
the  American  Constitution  and  the  American  newspaper,  and  make  up 
your  mind  how  to  vote  your  own  vote,  than  it  does  to  be  put  into  a 
“  block  of  five.”  —  But  what  is  time  for  ? 
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tion,”  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1629,  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,  163X, 
Franklin’s  Plan  of  Union,  1754,  Washington’s  Inaugurals,  Lincoln’s  Inaugurals  and 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  The  Federalist,  Nos.  1  and  2,  The  Ordinance  of  1787, 
The  Constitution  of  Ohio,  Washington’s  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  Washington’s 
Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors. 

Allen’S  History  Topics.  Covers  Ancient,  Modern,  and  American  history,  and  gives 
an  excellent  list  of  books  of  reference.  Price,  25  cents. 

Fisher’s  Select  Bibliog.  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  An  annotated  list  of 

the  most  essential  books  for  a  Theological  studen’t  library.  Price,  15  cents. 

Hall's  Methods  of  Teaching  History.  “Its  excellence  and  helpfulness  ought 
to  secure  it  many  readers.”  —  The  Nation.  Price,  $1.30. 

Wilson’s  the  State.  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics.  A  text-book 
for  advanced  classes  in  high  schools  and  colleges  on  the  organization  and  functions  of 
governments,  hi  Press. 
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BOSTON,  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


